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to continue its repressive efforts successfully. If there
is any giving way In tills respect (so-called nervous
breakdown), then the outcome Is disastrous; for the
volitional responsibility of the individual becomes
overpowered, and the consciousness is consequently
flooded by the unrestrained, uprashing, undesirable
mental forces.
It is now known that fully eighty per cent, of asylum
cases result from such psychogenic causes as those just
Indicated.
Until the inestimable work of Freud threw a flood of
light on the phenomena of mental aberrations, the cloud-
ing of a mentality, and the development of psychical
perversities, were both inexplicable and therapeutlcally
hopeless; thanks to that great empirical psychologist,
however, a wealth of understanding has now become
developed in relation to what has been hitherto hope-
lessly obscure, and very great strides have been made
in remedying conditions that were previously beyond
the reach of intelligent therapeutic efforts.
Nightmare experiences owe much of their notoriety
to their extremely unpleasant aspects; and, although
the popular mind has hitherto had little opportunity
for estimating the real significance of such experiences,
the prevalence of these phenomena has resulted in
many interesting speculations as to their origin and
general pathological contents. There is another form
of dream, however, which contains almost as much
significance to the personality as the nightmare,
and which persistently Invades the twilight conditions
of consciousness, though without its true import being
in the least suspected, viz., the recurring dream.
Only very little investigation is necessary in order to